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*,* Editors in Ohio and adjoining States, who have 
not noticed the commencement .of our new volume, 
will confer a favor on us, and subserve the cause of 
improvement by doing so— mentioning terms, &c. 





The New Year --- Progress and Improvement,” 

Kinp FRIENDS AND Reapers—In presenting to you 
our new year’s greeting and the first number of the 
SEVENTH VOLUME of the Cultivator, we should do injus- 
tice to our feelings if we did not tender to you our 
heartfelt thanks for the assurances we have received 
of your continued confidence and approbation. The 
promptness with which most of you have each year 
renewed your subscriptions, and the efforts which thou- 
sands are now making to increase the number of our 
subscribers, for the purpose of extending the salutary 
influence of the paper, are to our mind a higher re- 
ward than any pecuniary compensation. 

We hardly need to state, that our prospects were 
never as flattering as at the present time, and we en- 
ter upon thé duties of the new year with more cheer- 
fulness and confidence than ever before. We are as- 
sured also that the progress of agricultural improve- 
ment was never so rapid, in Onto at least, as at this 
time. The motto of the farmers, as well as other 
classes, now is 

“ PRoGRESS AND [MPROVEMENT,” 


| | and we need only refer tothe past history of the “ Ohio 


Cultivator” to convince its readers that this paper will 
ever occupy the front rank in this onward march, let 
who will bring up the rear. 

Tue New Dress and beautiful typography, as well 
as enlarged size of our paper, cannot fail to please our 
readers, and convince them that we design to fulfil all 
our promises. 

Our printing is now done (by steam power) at the 
very extensive and complete establishment of, Mr. 
Cuas. Scorr. He has recently enlarged his build- 
ings and increased his machinery, adding thereto a 
stereotyping department; and owing to the great present 
and prospective increase of our subscriptions, we now 
stereotype the Cultivator, so as to be able to strike off 
additional thousands of copies as fast as they may be 
wanted, to supply new subscribers with back numbers, 
We say then to our friends 


0 Senp on THE Names ! 
and fear not that our supply of papers will be exhaus- 
ted, or that our clerks cannot promptly attend to your 
orders. Remember too that our expenditures will be 
at least’ doubled for the present year, if our plans are 
carried out —as we shal] soon have a TRAVELLING EDI- 
TOR employed,—and next summer ourself and wife 
intend (if funds permit) to visit the Wortn’s Farr, 
and gather useful lessons from the Old World for 
benefit of the New. Multitudes of our pa 
they desire us to go, and are .proving their words” 
their deeds. Cpr 
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least amount of hay. This is a subject of immense 
“interest to a large number of farmers in Ohio, owing 
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Wintering Sheep.=-Economising Fodder. 


We mentioned in our last paper that a correspon- 
dent desired information respecting the means of win- 
teriig a flock of sheep in the best manner with the 





to the sho of hay the past season in most parts} 
of the Sta e expect to receive a communication | 


or two from experienced sheep farmers, on this sub-' 


eject im time for our next number. In the mean time 


we will give a few hints, which should be read in con- 
neéétion with the essay on the “Economy of Wintering| 
Stock” contained in o per of Dec. 1. 


We have observed that very few farmers practice | 
good economy in foddering sheep or other animals, | 
even where the important requisite of shelter from | 
storms is afforded. The hay is commonly scattered | 
upon the ground, and is soon trodden under foot, not 
unfrequently into wet earth or mud, so that a large 
portion is wasted. The first requisite, then, is to pro- 
vide racks or mangers in which to deposite the hay at 
feeding times. 


“To make an economical box or rack, take 6 light 
pieces of scantling, say 3 inches square, one for each 
corner, and one for the centre of each side. Boards 
of pine or hemlock, 12 or 15 feet long and 12 or 14 
inches wide, may then be nailed on to the bottom of 
the posts for the sides which are separated by similar 
boards. at the ends 24 feet long. Boards 12 inches 
wide, raised above the lower ones by a space of 9 to 
12 inches, are nailed on the sides and ends, which 
completes the rack. The edges of the opening should 
be made perfectly smooth to prevent chafing the wool. 
The largest dimensions above given are suitable for 
the large breeds, and the smallest for the Saxons, and 
still smaller are proper for their lambs. These should 
be set on dry ground, or under the sheds, and they can 
easily be remoyed whenever necessary. Some prefer 
the racks made with slats, or smooth upright sticks, in 
the form of the usual horse rack. There is no objec- 
tion to this, but it should always be accompanied by a 
board trough affixed to the bottom, to catch the fine 
hay which falls in feeding. These may be attached 
to the side of a building, or used double. A small 
lamb requires 15 inches of space and a large sheep 
2 feet, for quiet, comfortable feeding, and at least this 
amount of room should be provided around the racks 
for every sheep.”—Allen. 


Next, troughs should be provided for feeding grain 
and cut fodder, roots, &c. 
structed. Take 

“Two boards of any convenient length, 10 to 12 
inches wide. Nail the lower side of one upon the 
edge of the other, fastening both into a twovor three 


inch plank 15 inches long and a foot wide, notched in 
its upper edge in the form required.” . . 


Another important requisite for wintering sheep 
economically, and one we believe very generally over- 
looked in Ohio, is providing some kind of green or 
succulent food for winter use. European wool grow- 
ers consider this point of great importance. Morrell 
in the “American Shepherd” says: 

The feeding of green food, such as potatoes, apples, 





These are very easily con- 

















aemlock or pine bouzhs; &+.,.is strangely disregarded 
by a large majority of Am>ricin sheep-growers. This. 
is a prominent point of attention in-German manage- 
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ment; indeed,it is thus in every 








nent where fe-wooled sheep . The 
sheep, if pladed in localities ‘to its general 
habits, at no period of the year is it so perfectly heal- 







thy and thriftyj:s during the season of pasturage; 


d 
from this the i 


erence should. be deduced, that suc¢u- 
prominent inducing cause. Confine- 
‘tadry food does not comport with ‘that 
variety of congiment, which has so frequently been 
urged; and contequently if a provision is not made of 
something else,jit will be followed by disorganized ac- 
tion of the digestive functions, producing costiveness 
and constipation The disease so frequent and fatal 
in American figcks, called the “scratches,” results 
from costiveness, but this is scarcely known in Eng- 
land, which arises from the large quantities of succu- 
lent food the sheep are supplied with during the win- 
ter months. In addition to this, further proof may be 
found in the fact that it is never know to attack the 
animal during the grass season. The writer speaks 
from personal observation, in stating that a supply of’ 


green food is indispensably necessary asa preyentive 
of this disease. 


' 

In addition to \gheen food operating thus, it has a 
tendency to increase the wool and yolk secretions, 
and thereby those valuable properties of wool, such as 
elasticity, softnest, and soundness, are increased and 
perfected; and withal, being conducive to health, the 
condition is improved, and consequently an augment- 
ed quantity of wool is a certain result. 


Water Necessary—That water during the foddering 
Season is of paramount importance to the health and 
general well-doing of sheep, ‘is no longer a mooted 
point. It is true that the animal will quench its thirst 
as far as it is possible, by eating snow; but if tested 
by experiment, it will readily be seen which it prefers. 

If the experiment is made with a given number, a 
portion being permitted access daily to water, and the 
others only the poor privilege of eating frozen snow 
to be dissolved in the stomach, it will be discovered 
that the first are more healthy, and will yield a great- 
er crop of wool. 


Cutting Fodder, such as hay, straw and cern-stalks, 
is found to be a very great saving, especially when a 
little Indian meal or mill feed is mixed with it, as 
should always be done where a saving of hay is de- 
sired. On this point we find: in a late number of the 
Wool Grower, the following truthful remarks by 
friend Peters: 


A great saving can be made 

“ist. By cutting or chaffing the dry hay, stalks, or 
straw, if fed separately. 
« 2d. A great advantage is gained by cutting hay, 
straw, and stalks together, in equal proportions, if 
convenient, as by that means the whole will become 
nearly equal to good hay. 

3d. When hay is scarce, and roots and straw plen- 
ty, by cutting the straw and feeding with the roots, 
the stock may be brought through the winter in good 
condition. Many farmers who devote their farms to 
wheat, cut straw for theif horses and mix wheat bran 
with ityand thus entirely dispense with hay. 

le nutriment in good wheat straw is about one- 

thir@ that of good hay—300 Ibs. of straw wo 
equ 100,lbs. of hay. But it only takes abo 
ibs. of wheat bran to be equal to 100 Ibs. of hay; an 
as a ton of bran in the wheat regions only costs about 
the same as a ton of hay, the economy of the wheat 
farmer is manifest. A bushel of corm meal is equal 
(or nearly so) to 100 Ibs. of hay, a8 also of the ruta- 
baga, carrot, common. turnip, potato, white beet, and 


| Jerusalem artichoke; 25 lbs..of oil meal, and 30 lbs. 
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of bean or. pé al, contain about the same nutgi, |ey’s, Stevens’ and several other patents. The knives 
ment as 100 Tbs. of hay. With these facts befall are from six to ten in number, six to teffinches long, 


him, the farmer has it in his power to add. largely to 
winter forage, by a little extra labor, which costs him 
but little, as it is wanted at a time when labor is 
cheap. He must cut all his fodder. , 

By grinding all the grain and mixing the meal with 
the chopped feed a decided Saving is effeeted, because 
the meal is then perfectly assimilated in the stomach 
of the animal, and thus thoroughh digested. 

The best method of feeding chopped food is to cut 
it into a tub or vat, at least six or twelye hours before 
wanted for use, sprinkle and eover it over with a 
weight upon the cover, so as to press the mass togeth- 
er. In this way it becomes very tender, and is easily 
eaten. If bran or meal be used, it is well to mix, in 
cool weather, when the mass is wet down, but in hot 
weather, it is as well to mix the meal just before feed- 
ing. When roots are fed with chopped food they 
should be cut fine and mixed with it. 

We say to all, feed nothing to your stock that is not 
either cut or ground, and give warm shelter, and a 


better profit will be made than upgmeny other portion 


of your labor. s 


Straw Cutters Wanted in Ohio. 
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In view of the foregoing remarks and the present 
high price of hay in this State, it is a matter of sur- 
prise to us that so few farmers use or possess straw 
cutters — and also that so few of these machines are 
manufactured and for sale in Ohio. Within a month 
or tavo past we have hadnumerous inquiries from per- 
sons desiring to obtain straw cutters in the central 
parts of the State, who could find no such articles for 
sale; and we have ourself written several times to 
Cincinnati for a couple, without being able to obtain 
them. We suppose they are for sale at Cleveland, by 
J. Stair & Son, and at Wooster, by James Johnson, 
and sometimes at Cincinnati, by J. F. Dair & Co., but 
what are these for the great State of Ohio? It may 
be that a few are for sale in other places, and also that 
good patent rights can be had by mechanics who would 
be glad to manufacture them, but if so, why are not 
the public informed thereof through those channels of 
intelligence, the agricultural papers. 

The farmers of Ohio will suffer immense loss the 
present winter, from a want of good straw cutters, and 
if any manufacturers in this State are prepared to fur- 
nish a good number of these machines promptly at 
fair price, we will, on being informed of the fact, ad- 
vertise the same gratis, if not done otherwise. 

Which is the best Straw Cutter? is a question we 
are not able to answer. We will briefly describe the 
three principal kinds : 








CyztinpricaL Straw Cutter. 
This is4 rm most in use in the Eastern States, 
where in its slight modifigations, it is known as Hov- 


and placed on a cylinder, to which the crank and bal- 
ance wheel are attached, and revolving they cut against 
a cylinder formed of raw-hide, or other elastic materi- 
al— thus o ing on the principle of chisels cutting 
directly my a bed or block. This, kind, if well 
made and carefully used, are found very easy end effi- 
cient machines — more so, we think, than any others, 
for cutting hay and straw, but unfit for cutting *corn- 
stalks, as the stalks wil] wedge in between the knives 
and choke the machine. Hence this is not the kind 
for the majority of Ohio farmers. We believe it has 
not been introduced for sale in this State. The price 
in Albany and Boston is $10 to $20, according to size. 
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Densmore’s Straw anp Starx Cutter, 


is perhaps the best as yet invented for all purposes. 
\Its principle of cutting is that of shears, the knife 
being attached to a moveable slide and cutting past 
ja fixed edge of steel, as in most of the English ma- 
ichines. This does not work quite as easily or cut as rap- 
idly for the power applied, as the preceding one; but 
jwe think it is less liable to get out of repair—the 
knife is more easily sharpened and set—and it cuts 
|corn-stalks without difficulty. Efforts were made the 
past fall to induce mechanics to manufacture these 
machines in Ohio, but we are not advised of any per- 
sons having engaged in the business. Mr. B. Dens- 
more, of Brockport, N. Y., is the patentee, and Geo. 
Edgcomb, traveling agent. It is extensively used in 
Western New York, and much approved— price $15 
to $18. 











This is a simpler and cheaper machine, and a very 
good one where a large number of animals are not to 
e fed. This also cuts on the shears principle, and 
the knife, which is made with an angle, works up and ©, 
down in a slide. This is the only one of the improy- ~ 
ed straw cutters that is as yet manufactur Ohio, 
| as far as our knowledge extends. These are common- 
ly for sale at Cleveland, Wooster and Cincinnati, as 
before stated—price $12. Mr. S. Wilson, at 
loughby, O., is general agent for the 4 
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(<> The following instructive essay was written 
for this paper last Summer, and partly copied ready 
fur publication, when Death called the lamented au- 
thor from his labors. It will be read with particular 
interest as the last public production of one of the 
most devoted and talented friends of Agriculture in 
the State of Ohio.—Ed. O. Cult. 


The Cut Worm.--Phalena (Noctua) Devastator. 


Its Habits and Transformations, Means of Preventing 
its Ravages, &c. 


BY THE LATE DARIUS LAPHAM. 


These “devastators” have been very destructive in 
this vicinity during thegast year. A field containing 
twenty-five acres was planted in corn on the 8th day 
of May, and these worms destroyed so much of the 
corn that the field was re-plowed, and sown with oats, 
whieh were subsequently plowed under, as a manure 
for the crop of wheat now in the ground. A field of 
clover adjoining the above on the south, containing 
25 acres, which was designed for pasture, was entire- 
ly stript of every thing green, leaving it as bare as a 
plowed field. This field was plowed and planted with 
corn, with our improved corn drill, on the 29th day of 
May, after the worms had ceased feeding, from which 
a very good crop of corn has been harvested. This 
corn was cut up and put in shocks, on the 25th of 
September, being about 119 days from the time it was 
planted. Other fields of clover suffered: more or less 
injury from the worms, but not to so great an extent 
as the one above. The cut worms abounded in such 
numbers that in a space of one foot diameter, around 
a stock of clover, on opening the ground, one, two, 
and three dozens, might be counted.* This being the 
first instance in which my attention has been directed 
to the ravages of this insect by the stimulus of the 
pocket, I set about searching out its history, character 
and habits; and for the remedies to counteract its de- 
predations. 

I experienced no little difficulty, being but little ac- 
quainted with “bugology,” in ascertaining its true 
name; and I was not a little surprised to find that so 
little was known and recorded of this species of in- 
sect, so familiar to farmers. 

I searched all through Mr. Say’s “Descriptions of 
the Insects of Worth America,” (Edn. 1824) with fine 
colored plates, but could find nothing resembling this 
insect. 

My next resort was to Silliman’s Journal. In Vol. 
I, page 154, (1818) I found a description of the insect 
under the name of Phalena (Noctua) devastator, by 
John P. Brace. After giving a technical description 
of it, he proceeds to say: “The insect lays its eggs in 
the commencement of autumn, at the roots of trees, 
and near the ground: they are hatched early in May. 
They eat almost all kinds of vegetables, preferring 
beans, cabbaves and corn. They continue in this 
state about four weeks; they then cast their skin and 
enter the pupa state, under ground. This is a crusta- 
ceous covering, fitted to the parts of the future insect. 
In this they cotitinue four weeks longer, and come 
out in the fly of insect state, about the middle of July. 
All those chrysalids that I exposed to-the sun, died; 
and all those that were kept cool r the earth, 
produced an insect, hence I infer, that the heat of the 
sun will kill the chrysalids. If, then, the ground be 
plowed about the first of July, many of these insects 
might be destroyed; for the pupa is never more than 
a few inches under ground. 

“The Phalena devastator, is never seen during the 
day; it conceals itself in the crevices of buildings, 





Sapa the bark of trees. About sundown it 
] 


its hiding place, is constantly on the wi 
very troublesome about the candles in houses. It flies 
very rapidly. and is not easily taken. No efficacious 
method has yet-been taken to prevent its ravages, but 
the one whiedala accomplish it, would do the cause . 
of Agriculture an essential service.” 

The cut,worm)or larva, in which state it commits 
its depredations, wher fully grown, is about one-fourth 
of an inch jm diameter, and an inch and a quarter 
lor is brown or ash colored, with a stripe 
almost black Ohvits back; is quite sluggish in its move- 
ments, and when disturbed coils up into a circle, and 
remains motionless for a considerable length of time. 
There are several species of this insect nearly al- 
lied to each other, which cannot be distinguished in 
their larva state, and which go under the general name 
of cut worms, their destructive habits being the same. 
They feed only at night, and remain an inch or two 
below the surface during the day, where they may be 
found near to the plants they have destroyed. 

Before we proceed to the investigation of the reme- 
dies that have beesiiproposed, it will be well to reca- 
pitulate two or t facts relative to its character and 
habits. id 
ist. The eggs are laid in the fall at the roots of 
trees, near the ground. And why not at the roots of 
stubble, grass, and clover? A field which has no veg- 
etable covering in the fall on which they can deposit 
their eggs, will be free from the worms the next year. 
And a field which offers them a convenient place for 
depositing and protecting their eggs in the fall, may 
be infested with the worms inthe spring. 

2d. The larva, or cut worms, are hatched early in 
May, in which state they prey upon almost all kinds 
of vegetables, preferring beans, cabbages and corn. 
They continue in this state about four weeks. Quere, 
do they migrate and travel far in this stage of their 
existence in search of food? Many hundreds were 
seen crossing the lane which runs through the farm. 

3d. They cast their skin, and enter the pupa state, 
in the fore part of June, and continue under ground 
four weeks longer, and about the middle of July they 
come out in the winged or perfect state. How long 
they remain in the win state before depositing 
their eggs is not stated, but they lay their eggs “in 
the commencement of autumn” or fore part of Sep- 
tember. 


, and 








REMEDIES. 

It is somewhat surprising that in the prize essay of 
Mr. Gaylord in the Transactions of the N. York Ag- 
ricultural Society he should have treated of this insect 
as injurious to the vegetable gardens. only. He says: 
“The only method of destroying them, that we have 
found successful, after they make their appearance, is 
to visit the garden early in the morning, and where a 
plant has been cut down during the night, to dig oyt 
and kill the depredator at once; and the same mode 
of proceeding has been found successful where the de- 
struction of a corn crop was threatened.” This rem- 
edy is liable to the objection of “locking the stable 
door after the horse is stolen.” But it has this advan- 
tage, that “when the worm is killed, the transforma- 
tions are stopped at once, and the laying of hundreds 
of eggs prevented.” A much better method of pre- 
venting their ravages in the garden is that of turning 
in a flock of ducks. They not only destroy theycut 
worms but various other species of injurious insects, 
and they do no damage to the gardens. Hens have 
also been tried but their scratching propensities ren- 
der them much inferior to ducks. The utter hope- 


lessness of attempting to destroy by hand the count- 
less millions of cut worms which sometimes infest our 
fields, induces us to.seek for other remedies less ex- 





of clover. 
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pensive, and more efficient thin the above. 
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The suggestion of Mr. Brace above given, of plow- 
ing the fields about the first of July, in order to ex- 
pose the worms in 7 pura state, to the <p of the 
sun, by which the dectroyed, is a very good one; 

» but it is questiona ina whe many of the chrysalids 
‘would be ex by turning over five or six inches of 
the sufface of*the soil; and whether the slice which 
the plow turns over will become sufficiently heated to 
wd a chrysalids imbedded in it, has not been ascer- 


application of salt, brine, and sea mud have 
been eh But the following di- 
rect experiment goes to show that no reliance can be 
placed upon this remedy. And all the instances of 
its supposed success which I have seen related, may 
be accounted for by other causes. Mr. Howard while 
Editor of the Zanesville Gazette, put six ‘grub worms,’ 
one ‘wire worm,’ and one ‘cut worm’ into a crock fill- 
ed with rich earth, and then strewed salt upon it at 
the rate of nine bushels per acre. After the expira- 
tion of eight or ten days, he emptied the earth out on 
a board and re-counted the worms. He found them 
all ‘alive and kicking’ except the eut worm which had 
escaped. The experiment was continued with the 
other worms, and more salt added; the worms increas- 
ed in plumpness, and remained in good health. It 
was ascertained that the quantity of salt applied would 
be fatal to vegetable life. 

The application of lime, ashes, and plaster, and of 
mixtures of these substances has been recommended. 
But the experiments with these remedies have not 
been satisfactory, and the evidence of their inefficacy 
— those in which apparent success has been 
attaine 

The following interesting experiments, which we 
find in the Gennesee Far. vol. V, page 237, exhibit 
very forcibly the remarkable tenacity of life which 
these worms possess, and the hopelessness of attempt- 
ing to destroy the cut worm in its larva state, by the 
application of substances designed to destroy their 
lives. 

“Although all insect life, in the worm or maggot 
state, is more tenacious of existence than in any oth- 
er, the cut worm deserves a high rank in the class of 
invincibles. In seeking fora destructive or preventive 
agent, a broad ring of mercurial ointment was first 
tried, as a boundary or barrier to their motion. This 
was passed with great precipitancy, and even tasted 
with apparent indifference. In the same manner a 
number were surrounded alternately with a solution 
of oxygen, muriate of mercury, oil of vitriol, (aqua- 
fortis) japan varnish, spirits of turpentine, and spirit 
gas, inost of which were first tasted by the worms, and 
then heedlessly forded. A little oil of vitriol was ap- 
plied to the head of one, which he seemed to dislike 
when it came to his mouth, but was unharmed by its 
action. Nitric acid was applied in the same manner 
and with the same result. A number were immersed 
in a saturated solution of corrosive sublimate, which 
caused them to disgorge the green contents of their 
stomachs, and to writhe for a time as though in a dy- 
in state. When their motions had ceased, they were 
removed from the bath, and in one minute were fully 

‘suscitated, and scud away as fast as possible. Some 
trash ones were dropped into sulphuric acid, which 
caused also a disgorgement and writhing violently for 
a shorter space. On its ceasing they were removed, 
and lay as many insects that feign death when dis- 
turbed or think themselves observed. From this con- 
dition they suddenly started into life, and scampered 
away as if nothing had happened.” 

It is therefore evident that we must direct our at- 
tacks upon this insect to some other stage of its exist- 
ence. Much testimony may be adduced from Agricul- 
tural periodicals to show the success of fall plowing, 





by which the eggs are exposed to the frosts of winter. 
Although I have met with no iments to show 
what degree of cold is neeessazysto deprive their eggs 
of vitality, yet from the uniform testimony of the suc- 
cess of fall plowing in destroying these insects and 
from the fact that, the worms are less numerous and 
destructive after along and severely cold winter; and 
conversely more numerous after mild and open win- 
ters, I am fully convinced that frost does destroy the 
eggs. By combining Jate planting with fall plowing, 
and a seleétion of seed corn which matures early, I 
am persuaded that the loss occasioned by the cut 
worm in our cornfields may be almost wholly obviated. 
The beneficial effects of fall plowing upon the fer- 
tility of the soil, is a sufficient inducement to justify 
the practice, independent of the destruction of the cut 
worms. D. L. 


AppiTionaL REMARKS BY THE EprTor. 


It was the design of our friend Lapham to have re- 
vised the foregoing article after he should have had an 
opportunity of examining several works on Entomol- 
ogy which he had not at hand at the time. We there- 
fore nd a few additional items and corrections: 

Mine the name of the insect as given by Mr. Brace 
in the ist vol. of Silliman’s Journal (Phalena) is not 
the one adopted by more recent entomologists. Kol- 
lar, Harris and others call it Acrorts, and they inform 
us that the genus is very numerous, the different spe- 
cies resembling each other very closely, especially in 
the worm or larva state, but each manifesting more or 
less preference for some particular kinds of plants for 
food. Thus the cut worm which is found so destruct- 
ive at times to the corn crop is thought to be a differ- 
ent species from that which destroys our cabbages, 
&c., though in their habits and transformations as 
well as in appearance they may be regarded as almost 
identical. 

Dr. Harris, in his work on “Insects Injurious to 
Vegetation” says: 

“Several years ago I procured a considerable number 
of cut-worms in the months of June and July. Some 
of them were dug up among cabbage plants, some 
from the potato-hills, and others from the cornfield 
and the flower-garden. Though varying in length 
from one inch and a quarter to two inches, they were 
fully grown, and buried themselves immediately in the 
earth with which they were supplied. They were all 
thick, greasy-looking caterpillars, of a dark ashen gray 
color; but f negected at first to examine them care- 
fully in order to see if they were marked exaétly alike. 
Some of the last found were observed to have one or 
two blackish stripes on each side of the body, and a 
pale stripe on the back, with four little black dots on 
each ring. The head was also blackish. They were 
soon changed to chrysalids, of a shining mahogany 
brown color; and between the twentieth of July and 
the fifteenth of August they came out of the ground in 
the moth state. Much to my surprise, however, these 
cut-worms produced five different species of moths; 
and, when it was too late, I regretted that they had 
not been more carefully examined, and compared to- 
gether before their transformation.” 

One of these five species of moths Dr. H. thinks 
was identical with the phalena devastator described in 
Silliman’s Journal by Mr. Brace, and he believes it to 
be the parent of the worm which is most destructive 
to cabbage plants. 

Dr. H. further states that the habits of our Ameri- 
can cut-worms appear to be exactly the same @s those 
of the European Agrotis family. The parent moths 
come forth in July and August. ‘They are seldom 
seen on the wing except at night or the dusk of eve 
ning and do not live more than a fewewe ¥ 
deposit their eggs at the roots of 
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fields and gardens, and the young worms which are! Sxc. 2. That it shall be the duty of the County ~ 


soon hatched, fe@d on the juices or tender shoots of 
the plant till cold wéather, when they descend deeper 
into the ground and remain in a torpid state till spring. 
This exposition shows more clearly the importance of 
fall and winter plowing as a probable means of de- 
stroying these pests. 


Dog-Tax Law for the Protection of Sheep. 

We notice that several petitions have been presen- 
ted to the Legislature, asking for a law to tax dogs, 
and protect wool-growers from losses sustained by the 
destruction of sheep by dogs. There have also been 
one or two remonstrances presented against all such 
laws, and asking for #8i@.repeal of the law, for this 
purpose, passed last " 

The Knox .eounty“Agricultural Society, at its an- 
nual meeting in October, passed resolutions strongly 
in favor of the law.—See O. Cult. vol. VI. p. 341. 

The delegates at the annual meeting of the State 
Board of Agriculture, by resolutions, requested the 
Board to petition the Legislature in favor of a law to 
tax dogs, and to give the money derived from such tax 
to the county agricultural societies. 

This last suggestion, we think, is not a wise one— 
for this reason: A law for taxing dogs, is sure to ex- 
cite the opposition of a considerable number of per- 
sons, in almost every county, and this feeling of dis- 
like will be exhibited against whatever persons or ob- 
jects are to be benefitted by the obnoxious law ; and 
hence a kind of hostility will be likely to arise against 
the agricultural societies, which, although perhaps not 
very powerful, it may be better to avoid. Hence we 
prefer the mode of appropriating the funds, specified 
in the law of last winter ; and all that seems advisa- 
ble for the wool-growers to ask of the present Legis- 
lature, is, the extension of that law, to all the counties 
in the State, or at least to all the wool producing coun- 
ties. 

This law has not yet gone into effect, owing to the 
assessors having commenced their duties last spring, 
before the necessary instructions in regard to it could 
be given to them. We are of the opinion that it will 
be found quite beneficial to the wool growing interests 





auditor and treasurer, to. keep separate account 
money arising from thetax,on , one-half 6f whii 
shall be appropriated 1on school fund. 
each events am be re ¢ . 
shall be, an ® same is hereby ’ 
to compensate persone ‘wistainlag ! 
struction of sheep by dogs, in the ma 
provided. , 
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That any person or persons, 


or injured by dogs, are hereby authori: 
two disinterested tax payers of the-county, Who shal 
return under oath, to the auditor of the county, ft 

number and value of the sheep so, killed or injured, 
upon which the auditor is hereby authorized and di- 
rected to draw an order in favor of such owner or 
owners, on the county treasurer, for one-half of the 
appraised value of such sheep, which shall be paid out 
of the funds aforesaid : Provided, that the provisions ot 
this section shall not be construed.to apply to persons 
having sheep killed or injured by dogs that are known, 
and whose owner or owners are responsible, or can 
be made so, under the provisions of the act entitled 
an act to prevent injury done by dogs, passed Decem- 
ber 24, 1814, and which took effect May 1, 1815. 

Sec. 4. That every dog not returned, as provided 
for in the first section of this act, shall be deemed to 
have no owner, and may be lawfully killed by any 
person whenever found. 

Sec. 5. That it shall be lawful to kill any dog or 
dogs found away from the owner’s premises, unless in 
company with the owner, or some other person who 
claims the control of such dag. 

Sec. 6. That the township assessors in the county 
of Crawford, shall annually, at the same time they 
take the list of property for taxation, list the number 
of dogs stx months old and upwards, owned or kept at 
each house, and charge the same to each householder, 
or the person owning or claiming the same, or at 
whose house such dog or dogs may be found or kept ; 
and return the list of such ownerssand the number of 
dogs by him or her kept, as aforesaid, to the county 
auditor, at the same time that such assessor returns 





of the counties named. At all events, we say, let it 


be fairly tried, and then it will be easier to discover its | 


defects, or to devise something better. 

As many farmers, and even some members of the 
Legislature do not seem to be aware of the existence 
of this law, or have forgotten its provisions, we re- 
publish it in this place : 


An Act FoR THE Protection oF SHEEP, 
(Passed March 15, 1850.) 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
the State of Ohio, That the township assessors in the 
courntics of Delaware, Morrow, Licking, Fayette, Ash- 
tabula, Madison, Lake, Summit, Coshocton, Guernsey, 
Columbiana, Allen, Mahoning, Miami, Defiance, Hu- 
ron and Erie, shall annually, at the same time that 
they take the list of property for taxation, list the 
number of dogs six months old and upward, owned or 
<ept at each house, and charge the same to each 
household, or the person owning or claiming the same, 
vt at whose house such dog or dogs may be found or 
kept, and return the list of such owners and the num- 
ber of dogs by him or her kept, as aforesaid, to the 
county auditor, at the same time that such assessor re- 


turns the. list of property for taxation ; and said coun-| 





the list of property for taxation. And said county au- 
ditor shall charge each individual so returned on the 
| duplicate, the sum of twenty-five cents for the first 
| dog by him or her owned or kept, and the further sum 
| of fifty cents for each additional dog by him or her 
| owned or kept; and such tax shall be collected in the 
same manner that all other taxes are now collected ; 
and all money arising from the tax of dogs, shall be 
| appropriated to the common school fund of said coun- 
| ty. The word dog shall be construed to include both 
sexes. 
| Sec. 7. This act shall take effect and be in force 
| from and after its passage. 
BENJ. F. LEITER, 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 
CHA’S. C. CONVERS, 
Speaker of the Senate. 
2 2eer---———- 
| Wheat Crops of Ohio --- Present, Past and Futu.c. 
| Mr. Barsnam: For several consecutive years suib- 
sequent to the establishment of the Ohio Cultivatcr, 
there was, (except in 1846,) a partial failure in the 
wheat crops of Ohio. 
| ‘This was attributed by you, and many others, to a 
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- manner that other taxes are now collected. 


ty auditor shall charge each individual so returned on deterioration of our soils, in consequence of bad or 
the duplicate, the sum of fifty cents for the first dog | excessive tillage. The crops of °48, ’49 and ’50 have 
by him or her owned or kept, and the further sum of| satisfied me, and I trust they have you, that’our soils 
one dollar for each additional dog by him or her owned| will produce, in a favorable season, as much wheat as 
or kept; and such tax shall be collected in the same| at any time since they were brought into cultivation. 
To this there are exceptions. Some will produce more, 
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others less, while the average will be equal to any for-! Near thirty years of House-keeping, with the Obser- 
mer crop. ' vations of others, and the facts stated in Patent Office 


The pep, of 1848 was probably the largest over Reports, satisfy me that twelve bushels of wheat, corn, 
grown in this State. That of 1849 would have been’ potatoes and fruit per annum, are necessary for each 
nearly equal to it, had it not been attacked, when near-| soul, large and small, and that where wheat flout is 
ly ready for harvest, by several enemies. The crop of| the principal cereal used, at least seven bushels of wheat 

@ present year is not equal to that of ’48 in yield. | are necessary. Hence I set down fifteen millions.of 

I @m_aware, and-I know you are, of the difficulty of| bushels as necessary for our population of 2,200,000. 
procuring reliable statistics of our crops, before they! This gives us (7,000,000) seven millions of bushels 
are marketed; or.consumed. Your opportunities of | as surplus. These will make one million seven hun- 
obtaining these are better than mine, and I have) dred and fifty thousand barrels of flour for export. Or 
0 ed your calculations of our wheat crops for sev-| one anda quarter millions of bushels less than Mr. 
eral years past, have been pretty close. If you have | Cist’s estimate. 
made a@ calculation on the present crop, I wish to see| I feel quite confident in the foregoing estimate, but 
it in connection with this. — [We have not.—Ep.] | desire your views in the matter. 

In the Ohio Cultivator of December first, I find a/| S. A. Barker. 
calculation by Mr. Cist, of Cincinnati. Generally | Mc Connellsville, Dec. 1850. 
good authority in such matters. ; 

He commences with the assumption that the pres-| After the articles in a preceding page were put in 
ent crop is more than thirty millions of bushels. That, P . . : 
fifteen  ilions are amply y aliaiadith ain population | type, we received the following timely letter from our 
of two millions two hundred thousand, and that conse-| friend Reep : 
quently, there are fifteen millions of surplus, which On Wintering Sheep with little Hay. 
reduced to flour, will make three millions of barrels for| Mr. BareHam—In answer to the inquiries of a 
export, or half a million of barrels more than the! northern Ohio farmer, I would advise him to keep his 
entire exports from the United States during the last| sheep well housed or sheltered during cold weather. 
fiscal year. These are startling figures—startling |The west, north and east winds should be kept from 
results. them. They should also be well bedded with straw— 

If Ohio in 1850 has a surplus, after filling the entire | the warmer and drier sheep are kept in winter, the less 
foreign demand from the U. States, what is to become | food they will require. 
of this surplus, and what of the surplus of the same} Sheep can be wintered well on sheaf oats, if they 
crop for the same year, grown in other States? What} are cut a little green, and bound up as soon as dry. 
is to be done with the wheat crop of Ohio in 1860,| Try from six to nine sheaves to one hundred sheep. 
provided it increases at the rate of 100 per cent. in the| It would save hay to have a straw stack for them to 
next ten years, as these figures show it must have|run to at pleasure; or put straw in the racks, and 
increased in the last ten years? These are serious| what is left will do for bedding. Give a bushel of 
questions for our farmers. They involve other momen-| wheat bran, with plenty of cut straw or chaff, morn- 
tous questions. Such as excessive seeding—the| ing and evening; wet and mix them well; it is best 
necessity of reducing the aggregate crop. The com-| to mix’@nd cover it with hay or straw the day before 
parative cost and value of raising wheat, corn, pork,| using. Corn and oats ground together, will do well 
beef, wool, &c. But are these figures correct? If| to mix with cut straw. With the above light feeding. 
they will not apply to the present crop of Ohio, they aes ay do. 
soon will be applicable to future ones, and the only or further instructions, read the “ American Shep- 
difference to the farmers, is a depression in price in| herd.” Tuomas REeEp. 
60 and ’51, when they are able to stand a depression, | Dalton, Wayne co., O., Dec. 24, 1850. 
or in °55 or 56, when they may be less able than at 2 
present, to bear up under a greatly depressed price of! Ohio Butter for Eastern Markets. 
wheat grown by high priced labor. Our farmers had ears . 
better look the evil of excessive production sternly in| Among the numerous farm products of Ohio that 


the face, and govern themselves accordingly. will be speedily affected by the increase of facilities 

But if Mr. Cist is coppect, will his publication affect | for transportation by rail roads, the article of BUTTER 
sey) = i os. Fada have th ° fall — deserves special mention; and we notice that the far- 
of the subject —they can sell or retain in their grana-| ™€™ in the north-eastern counties are becoming awake 
ries, so as even to make a home demand for wheat and| to this subject. ~The following is an extract from the 
flour. We advise them to do so; unless they can get; report of the committee on dairy products, at the recent 
reg oa prices, (say 60 to 90 cents a bushel) for) ¢,i- of Mahoning county: 

I have no interest in the matter, except in the amount! “The dairymen of Mahoning county will do well to 
of flour to purchase for four persons. Hence I cannot remember that the time is at hand, when their efforts 
be charged with interested motives in the following| t° produce a choice article of butter forthe markets of 
calculations and estimates. the east, will be bountifully rewarded with a remuner- 


: : ating price — one that will contrast strongly with the 
I estimate the entire crop, based on former years, - one ese etateeil oer cv uatehdn al mo it The 














at - - - - - - 24,000,000 bu. |. . : 4 . 
acd railroads coming through northern Ohio and leading to 
RR oes Pittsburg and Philadelphia, as well as New York and 
Sarstes, weak: Sie 7.000.000 « Boston, will soon bring our butter within six days from 


the churn to the table in these cities, With these 
24,000,000 bu. | Prospects before them, the dairymem of the ‘country 


cannot be too much in earnest ahem oteang® choiee 
In the foregoing I estimate the crop at 15 bushels| article of butter, and presenting great abu e 
per dcre. There were then one million six hundred| for competition at the next annual fair.” 
thousand acres harvested. To sow an equal number &. : 
at 14 bushels per acre two millions of bushels at least; ("Mental pleasures never cloy ; they are se 
were necessary. by repetition, and strengthened by enjoyment: 7 ~ 
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A pELAy of two days in’issuing this number was 
occasioned by our having the pages stereotyped. 

Our New Tyre and wider margin we think are a 
very decided improvement, and will be found quite an 
advantage to the eyes, especially for reading by candle 
light, and for aged persons. 

(<r We send a copy of this number to some per- 
sons who are not subscribers. They need not return 
it, as no more will be sent unless ordered. If it is 
continued to any persons who have not paid for it, they 
may conclude that we, or some other friend has sent it 
as a present. 


CoRRESPONDENTS have again loaded our table with 
their favors, and have our sincere thanks therefor. 
Some of their articles must of course be deferred, per- 
haps for a month or two. 

We are truly grateful to our friends for 
responses they are daily sending us, to the. 
in our last paper, respecting the doings at the annual 
meeting and the proposed new paper. They will ‘ex- 
cuse our not publishing articles on these subjects, as 
we cherish no unfriendly feelings towards others, and 
shall seek no controversy. The rapid increase of our 
subscription list is the best assurance we can have that 
our course meets the approbation of those for whose 
benefit we labor; and with that assurance we can af- 
ford to endure the opposition, or even the ‘hate’ of a 
few would-be-great men. 
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Tue New AGRICULTURAL PAPER has not yet appear- 
ed, but we understand will do so shértly. We hope 
it may live and prosper on the patronage of the im- 
mense. number of farmers in Ohio, who, it is said, are 
dissatisfied with the Cultivator; and we recommend a 
few of our friends to subscribe for it, just to give it a 
start, and for the sake of comparing the two. 


(<< The Report of the State Board of Agriculture 
is not yet ready for the legislature. Both of the Sec- 
retaries have been absent from the city most of the 
time of late, and we have not learned when they ex- 
pect to complete the work. Among the amendments 
to the law we would suggest a clause requiring the 
officers of the Board to present their report within 
twenty days after the assembling of the legislature. 





The new head which graces our first page was de- 
signed and engraved for us by H. P. Gengembre, of 
Cincinnati, a young artist of much promise, to whom 
we cheerfully refer any of our readers who may wish 
work done in his line. 





Tue Portace County Acricutturat Society has 
our sincere thanks for the “complimentary” diploma 
awarded to us; and also for the list of subscriptions 
ordered through their treasurer. This is now one of 
the best managed and most prosperous societies in 
the State. They have grounds permanently enclosed, 
with buildings, &c., for their fairs, and a small fee is 
charged for admission. Their last fair far exéeeded 
any previous one, and their next will doubtless be bet- 
ter still. 





Tue Western Horticutturist, for Dec., (No. 3,) 
is a good number— better than either of the»prece- 
ding. The frontispiece is a view of the editor’s beat- 
tiful cottage near Cincinnati—well drawn, but not 
very well lithographed. The chapter on hedges is good 
in the main—we shall speak of this at another time. 
The articles on grape culture and wine making in this 
magazine are almost indispensable to all persons en- 
gaged in this branch of horticulture. The remarks on 
fruit culture generally are also of the utmost import- 
ance to western fruit growers. 

We observe that friend Warder pays a deserved 
compliment to our correspondent Mrs. Gage, and po- 
litely invites her to contribute fur his pages. Wie trust 
he has no intention of enticing her away from our 
Cultivator galaxy, or we should say to him “ hands off” 
—but if he only wants an occasional dash from her 
pen to give spice to his columns, we think it not un- 
likely she will consent, if he sends her a copy of his 
magazine, as we know she isan ardent lover of Horti- 


culture, as are also the younger members of her house- 
hold. 





“Tne Famity Visrtor,” edited by Profs. St. John 
and Kirtland, is one of the best papers we have ever 
seen, especially for stimulating a love of scientific stud- 
iesand sound reading among young persons; while at 
the same time it imparts a large amount of valuable 
instruction to all classes. Dr. Kirtland contributes 
one or more articles for each, number, on subjects con- 
netted with agriculture and horticulture. The Visitor 
is publighed at Hudson, Ohio, weekly, at $1 50 per year. 

It was announced last month that Dr. Kirtland 
would be a prominent contributor to the columns.of the 
proposed “ Western Agriculturist,” but he has:publish- 
ed a card stating that the announcement was made 
without his knowledge or consent, and that as “ co-edit- 
or of the Family Visitor, he deems it his duty to its pa- 
trons, to his associate and himself, to devete to it his 
contributions.” 





Tue Germantown (Pa,) TELEGRAPH js a good pa- 
per, but its editor is often remiss in the» maiter of giv- 
ing credit for borrowed articles; and yet he expresses 
surprise that we should not have known that the “ receipt 
for curing hams,” published in our paper of Dec. Ist 
and credited “ Ex.,” belonged to him. How long is it, 
brother Freas, since you published ‘“ Mrs. Miller’s re- 
ceipt for making corn bread,” with our editorial re- 
marks, without even an “ Ex.” to show that you did 
not claim it as original! We afterwards saw that re- 
ceipt in other papers, credited “Ger. Tel.,” so that we 
had a right to suspect your claims to the former one. 





The Zanesville Courier recently published a commu- 
nication marked by vulgarity and personal malice 
against ourself and the Cultivator; and in his next 
number the editor copied an article from our columns, 
without the ordinary credit. He is informed that we 
can do without the Courier hereafteit 


The 





—_ we use is from the excellent mills of 
Messrs. Williams & Andrews, of Delaware, Ohio, and 
its quality is highly creditable to them. 
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How to Obtain the Reports --- Inquiry. 


Mr. Batenam: I wish to know, if you can inform 
me, how I can obtain the forthcoming report of the 
Board of Agriculture and of the Pomological Con- 
gres. Will there be any copies printed for sale, if so, 
at what price, and what cost of postage when sent by 
mail? Or will they only be printed for the legislature, 
like the patent office reports, to be distributed by the 
members gratuitously to their party friends who have 
done the most to hoist them into office ! 

I have been anxious for several years to obtain these 
reports, but have not been able, while many others, 
more active politicians, have frequently received them 
by mail, without cost. I am quite willing to pay for 
these documents, if I can obtain them in that way. 

J. L. Survxze. 

Brown County, Dec., 1850. e 

Remarks —We have long been aware that some 
reform was needed in the method of distributing these 
reports annually printed by our State legislature; and 
as a means of doing this in part, we introduced a 
resolution at the annual meeting of delegates to the 
State Board of Agriculture, designed to secure a copy’s 
being furnished for every member of each county ag- 
ricultural society in the State. (See resolution in last 
Cultivator.) »If this is urged upon the attention of the 
Legislature by the Board, we’ think a rule of the kind 
will be adopted. This will secure the distribution of 
these documents into the most proper hands, and at 


e time offer an additional inducement for 
neo become members of these; associations. 
would advise the officers of county Societies to 
send a few petitions and letters to their members on 
this subject. 


* We do not suppose that copies of the report will be 
printed for sale. — Ep. 


Agricultural Books and Libraries. 





Mr. Batenam— * * * * In the extensive 
list of agricultural books advertised in your paper, for 
sale by Whiting & Huntington, the price and style of 
binding are not mentioned. Can yownot induce them 
to supply the deficiency; and also to state what re- 
ductions, if any will be made, to farmers’ clubs or li- 
brary associations, purchasing $25 or upwards? And 
furthermore, will not you, sir, mention a few works, 
such, as in your opinion, are best adapted to the wants 
of plain farmers, who desire to obtain some knowledge 
of the science of agriculture ? 

Eastport, O., Dec., 1850. 





Anotuer.—Mr. Bateham—A few of us farmers in 
this part of Highland county, are about commencing a 
little agricultural library—say to begin with, $25 or 
$50, and increase it annually as we may be able. As 
you are better acquainted with such works, we would 
request you to furnish us a list of such books as you 
think best adapted for our purpose, mentioning the 
price, and where they can be obtained, &c. 

J. W. G. 

Highland county, Dec., 1850. 

Remarks.—We have received several additional 
letters similar to the foregoing, and had designed an- 
swering them in this number, but our time would not 
permit. We shall do it in our next.—Eb. 


(¢r Osage Orange seed has not yet arrived. 
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Inquinies aBouT OxeNn. — Two subscribers in Preble 
county wish to know in what part of northern Ohio 
the best working oxen, trained for plowing, &c., can 
be found for sale.. They also request that some per- 
son would give through the Cultivator @ few rules or 
hints for julging of such cattle. 


__ 
—— 
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Dog Power for Churning, Turning Grindstones, 
Ce 


That’s right, we say, make them work and earn 
their living like honest folks, if they must have a liv- 
ing! Dogs are the most unprofitable stock that our 
farmers keep. They are commonly not only useless 
and expensive, but positively a nuisance. Those 
which are not guilty of killing sheep, or other great 
crimes, are sure to have some bad habit, besides being 
mere idlers, thereby setting a bad example to other 
animals. We repeat, therefore, if we must have dogs 
they ought to be made to works The above engra- 
ving shows just how this can be done. The machine 
ig not patented and any good mechanic can make one, 
though we think it would perhaps be cheaper and 
better to send to the warehdwse of Emery & Co., 
Albany, N. Y., for one. The price is only $12,50. 


“It is a simple endless platform, formed upon two 
India rubber straps with strips of light wood firmly 
rivetted to it. This endless platform is supported by r 
a drum about 12 inches in diameter at each end, and +f 
the whole so arranged that it can be elevated to any 
angle required by the weight of the dog, or work to 
be done by it. Having sold a great number of them 
with entire success they do not hesitate to recommend 
them to the dairyman as being the most simple, dura- 
ble and portable machine for the purpose in use.” 





Postage Reform Needed. 


Eprtor Onto Curtivarorn— * * * * We 
have just forwarded to our Representative a peti- 
tion, signed b hay - aumber of the best citizens in 
our county, asking that all standard works on agricul- 
ture, in form of periodicals, when sent eee me 
lisher, shall go free of postage. We further to 
the petition, that grafts and seeds, to’a certain 
not exceeding from one to two ounces in any one pack- 
age, be included in the exemption, or at least @ sul 
ject to not more than single letter Nel Cones | 


I thipk much would result from an-at ry 
ment of this ati es it would give us open 
of procuring grafts of choice fruits as 1 ir 
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appearance in different parts of the 
without being subject to enormous post 
my neighbors, last season, sent to an 
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for a few pear grafts—they came in a letter and the 
postage was $1,64. 





Your friend, 
G. MENDENHALL. 

Richmond, Ia., 12th mo., 1850. 

Remarks.—We really hope that something will be 
done by the present Congress, in the way of a reduc- 
tion of postage, both on letters and printed matter— 
and we heartily approve of the proposition for allowing 
small packages of seeds and grafts to go free or near- 
ly so, though if letters were allowed to go as cheap as 
in England, (1 penny per half ounce,) no cheaper rate 
for postage would be desired. In regard to the post- 
age on agricultural periodicals, we do not think it 
would be expedient to make a distinction in favor of 
these, over other kinds of publications, but all might go 
cheaper than now, especially magazines and papers 
from other States.—Ep. 





From North-western Ohio. 


We received the following letter with names and 
payment of a goodly list of new subscribers from Lu- 
cas county: 


Mr. Barexam: Our District Agricultural Society 
{Lucas and Fulton cos.] held their first fair af Toledo 
on the 16th and 17th of Oct., and for the first fair it 
went off very well. The interest felt in agricultural 
improvement seems steadily increasing. Men are be- 
coming more ready to pay for agricultural reading — 
are in fact beginning to think that a knowledge of his 
business may be of use to the farmer as well as to men 
in other pursuits. It is indeed very rarely that a man 
who manages his farm properly—i..¢. profitably — 
refuses to take.and pay for the “ Cultivator.” The 
self-wise who already know enough (to work a farm 
from year to year without profit) are the only ones that 
feel able to do without an agricultural paper. And 
when I meet such, their works are enough to tell me 
that it will avail nought to present the advantages to 
be gained from such reading; with such men innova- 
tion upon the practice of their ancestors is looked upon 
with almost as much horror as the violation of their 
fathers’ graves. 

Such men, however, are not the majority, and we 
may hope that proper example may slowly reform 
them. I remain, &c., 

Lewis Lampert. 


Crawford County Agricultural Fair. 
(At Bucyrus, October 17, 1850.) 





By the report of the President of the Society, it 
appears that although unfavorable weather prevented 
a large attendance, “in some respects this Fair much 
exceeded either of the former ones, especially in the 
number and quality exhibited ; the horses also showed 
some improvement. Although there were but few 
sheep exhibited, yet those presented gave evidence of 
increasing interest in that kind of stock; and when 
it is recollected that it is only a few years since any 
considerable attention was paid to raising sheep in 
this county, it is highly gratifying to know that such 
advances have been made in the raising of sheep; both 
as regards numbers and quality, and-that the buginess 
has so well rewarded the farmer. There are n er 
eny doubts as to the adaptation of our soil arid climate 
# the raising of sheep and wool to advantage. Quite 
a-number of fine sheep from Vermont of the Bing- 
ham stock have been purchased in the county the pre- 
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sent summer. It is estimated by those best acquain- 
ted, that there are at this time ever 80,000 sheep in 
this county, and that at least 300,000 lbs. of wool was 
exported during the past season.” 

(¢rJudging from the number of new subscribers 
we have already received from Crawford county, we 
will venture to predict, that increased interest will be 
manifested in the Agricultural Society and Fair, the 
coming year.—Ed. O. Cult. 








Delaware County Agricultural Society. 
(Extracts from the Secretary’s Report.) 

This Society held its third annual fair on the 10th 
and 11th of October. Owing to unfavorable weather, 
the attendance was not as large, nor the articles for 
exhibition as numerous as would otherwise have been. 

The stock exhibited was of a good quality generally, 
and a decided improvement on our preceding exhibi- 
tions. The second day of the Fair was devoted to the 
exhibition of the products of the dairy, domestic man- 
ufactures, fruit, &c. The dairy products were of a 
good quality, though not extensive. of fruits none 
were exhibited but apples, quinces, grapes, and one 
plate of pears—owing to the late day at which our 
Fair was held. 

In consequence of a failure to procure a person to 
deliver a regular address —the Society before its close 
was addressed by some half a dozen members in spir- 
ited appeals, which were responded to by’the subscrip- 
tion of the sum of two hundred and twelve dollars for 
the purpose of making more suitable arrangements for 
our annual exhibitions, and committees were appointed 
in each township to enlarge the subscriptions, thus 
commenced. 9 
The following are the Officers elected for the ensuing year. 

President —N. Dustin, Galena. 

Vice President —T. W. Powe tt, of Delaware. 
Secretary — L. Giessner, of Delaware. a 
Treasurer —B. Powers of : , 

Managers—G.Van Dorn, of Trenton; O. D. Hough, 
Genoa; A. Stephens, Radnor; W. Joy, Delaware; S. 
W. Case, Liberty. 

On motion it was 

Resolved, That a committee of three be appointed to 
make a full statistical report of the agriculture of this 
county for the year 1850 to this Society in time for the 
State Board of Agriculture. 

T. W. Powell, H. Williams, and N. Dustin, were 
appointed said committee. 

On motion, A. Thompson, James Eaton, and H. Van 
Horn were appointed a committee to make arrange- 
ments for the next annual exhibition of this Society. 

On motion, 

Resolved, That for a more general diffusion of a 
knowledge of the science of agriculture among the 
farmers of this county, we recommend the reading and 
more liberal subscription to the “ Ohio Cultivator.” 


Making Manure and its Application. 








Eprtor Onto Cuttivator—But few farmers in this 
part of the State, take the pains they should, in ma- 
king manure in their barn yards, and then hauling it 
out and spreading it on their wheat, oats or corn lands. 
Instead of threshing the wheat and oats in the barns, 
it has become almost a universal practice to stack it 
out in the fields, get the separating machine, thresh 
and leave the straw heaped up in the fields for years, 
to go to loss ; for when it does rot, scarcely one load 
is ever gathered up and spread where it is most needed 
on the land. Ask the farmer why he does not make 
manure in the barn yard, and his answer is, “ O, it is 
too much labor to haul so much straw to the barn and 
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then haul out so much manure.” This reminds me 
of the old adage, “he that neglects his shop, his shop 
will neglect him,” and so with the farmer. I know 
well from experience, that —- about the farm 
pays better than a and spreading plenty of ma- 
nure on almost any land. 

The straw fed out in the barn yard, through the 
winter and spring, till feeding time is over, should be 
well spread, then in the month of June turned over, 
and then it will be well rotted and fit for spreading 
on the land intended for wheat, either to be plowed 
under, or used for a top dressing and harrowed in with 
the wheat. I know that there is a difference of opinion 
as to whether manure should be plowed under or used 
for a top dressing, but it appears to me, that to plow 
it under, seeing that many farmers now plow their 
ground six or eight inches deep, pu bulk of the 
manure beyond the reach or the goodf that crop. 


Rosert A. SHERRARD. 
Jefferson county, Ohio. 





List of New Patents. 
Patents and claims, relating to Agriculture and Domes- 
tic Arts, granted in November, 1850. 
To Richard A. Fisher, of Sunbury, Pa., for Improvement in 
Washing Machines. Patented Nov. 5, 1850. 

“T claim the arrangement of three vertical presses 
or washers, in combination with the fan, arranged and 
operated in the manner set forth.” 

To A. S. Macomber, of Bennington, Vt., for Improvement in 
Straw Cutters. Patented Nov. 5, 1850. 

“T claim the application and use’ of rotary spiral 
cutters, which are self-feeding, in combination with a 
stationary knife or cutting p. in the manner and 
for the purpose, as described.” 

To William M’Coy, of Fannettsburgh, Pa., for Improvement 
in Lime Kilns. Patented Nov. 5, 1850. 

“T claim, first, the construction of an upper tier, or 
tiers, of arches, in the manner set forth. 

Second, I claim the recesses or openings in combi- 
nation with an upper tier, or tiers, of arches, for the 
purpose of creating a draft through the structure, after 
the lower arches have become stopped up.” 

To George Starkweather, of Hartford. Ct., for Improvement in 
Processes for Curing Meat. Patented Nov. 5, 1850. 

“T claim the method of curing meat by placing it 
with brine within a vessel and then subjecting it to the 
combined action of agitation and alternate increase 
and diminution of atmospheric pressure.” 

To Samuel Cannon, of New Richmond, Pa., for Improvement 
in Seed Planters. Patented Nov. 12, 1850. 

“T claim the attachment of my vertical cylinders 
in rear of my plow or cultivator, (without regard to 
any particular plow) in combination with its machine- 

” 


To Hosea Ball, of emma Pa., for Improvoment in Bake 
ens. 


“T claim the combination and arrangement of an 
endless chain plat“orm with the oven, by which ar- 
rangement the unbaked bread, or other articles, be- 
ing put in at one end, are discharged at the opposite 
end, completely baked; and, in combination therewith, 
I claim the #elf-opening and closing doogy arranged 
substantially as herein set forth.” 4 
To Jarvis Chase, of Selma, O., for Im rovemhent in Working 

the doors of a Bee Hive. 

“T claim the arrangement of the bee boxes and 
moth chambers, in combination with the sliding screen 
doors, pulleys and levers, as described, so that the 
doors may be worked by a single movement of the 
lever, in the manner and for the purpose set forth.” 





To David Eldridge, of Philadelphia, Pa., for Improvement in 
Corn Shellers. 

“T claim the combination of the wheels for Shelling 
Corn, as herein described.” 

To William Frost, of New York, N. Y., for Improvement in 
Mills for Grinding and Crushing. 

“T claim the use of the cylinder grooved or notched, 
or smooth being made to rotate, and having, within it, 
any number of crushers formed as described, for the 
purpose of pounding, grinding or mixingyany substance, 
the crushers either running singly, or, for the purpose 
of working different substances, simultaneously one 
within another, the jumping bar or pin, in combina- 
tion with the arrangement substantially the same.” 
To Henry Cowing, of New Orleans, La., for Improvement in 

Gang Plows. 

“T claim the inclined cutters, so arranged as to throw 
out the plows without breaking, when they meet with 
an obstruction, in the manner and for the purpose set 
forth. 

I claim the apparatus for setting the frames for hil- 
ling, in the manner above specified.” 

To Simon McNair, of Hatsborough, Pa., for Improvement in 
Sausage Stuffers. - 

“T claim the introduction of a tube, or case, into 
the cage of a press, and adapting it thereto, in such 
a manner as to form a sausage stuffer in combination 
therewith, which is operated by the same power, and 
under the same piston and rod that acts upon the 
press, as herein substantially set forth.” 





Washington Co. Premium Corn Crop. 


( Extracts from Report of the Washington Co. Ag. Soc.) 
This certifies that we this day measured one acre of 
corn on hill land, being a part of a field of four acres 
belonging to Levi Heald, and the acre we measured 
yielded one hundred and twenty-six bushels 44 
100 of shelled corn—and we believe the field will 
average over one hundred bushels per acre. 
Joun ZumsBRo. 
Joun Waconer. 
Roxbury, Oct. 2d, 1850. 
To the Washington Co. Ag. Soc.: 

The field on which I raised the above crop of corn, 
had been cleared about ten years, and had been in 
clover and timothy for the last three years. Eve 
year the first crop had been mowed and taken off. It 
was broken up about the first of March six inches deep, 
and the ground once harrowed. About the first of May 
all the manure that had been made on the place the 
previous winter, was spread on the poorer parts of the 
field, and the ground plowed a second time, about two 
inches deep. About the 10th of May the field was 
planted in the usual manner, with a kind of gourd- 
seed corn, the hills about four feet apart. 

On about one-third of the field a shovel full of com- 
post was thrown in each hill previous to planting. 
The compost was made by spreading a layer of rich 
sods from the fence corners with a layer of unrotted 
straw from the barn yard, to whieh was added two 
loads of stable manure, about 30 bushels of slacked 
lime and the ashes made in the housethe previous win- 
ter. There was rather more corn on this part of the 
field than on the other. 

On that part of the field on which no compost was 
spread one pint of ashes was put on each hill, which [ 
saved from the log heaps of a clearing. 

The corn was plowed twice about two inches deep 
and cross harrowed immediately after with a corn har- 





row so as to leave the ground smooth and level. The 
weeds were kept down with a hoe. seil was a 
lime-stone loam. Pita: 


I should have mentioned that the land f 
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compost was applied, was considered the poorest part 
of the field, having been longer cleared and more worn. 
Levi Heaxp. 
Roxbury, October 2d, 1850. 





and their 
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Notes on Some Varieties of the Gra 
Probable Adaptation to 


It is said that a “grape vine will grow any where 
and produce abundance of good fruit.” To this com- 
mon saying I am inclined to enter protest as regards 
its truth. That a grape vine can be made to grow in 
almost any locality, I do not doubt, but that it will pro- 
duce “ abundance of good fruit,” admits of contradic- 
tion, supported by observation and practice. 

The Isabella grape is said to ripen finely where corn 
will mature, but in order that it may do so, there are 
many sections where corn matures well, and yet this 
grape requires aid from a wall, or some other protec- 
tion by which it will receive additional heat, and shel- 
ter from cold. 

It is not a variety that ripens as early as the Cataw- 
ba, but from its superior hardihood it will take prece- 
dence in northern sections of our country. As a wine 
grape its day of favor appears gone, for in order to 
make good wine, the climate must be such as to ripen 
the fruit perfectly, and give weight to the must, and 
this can never be, north of a latitude that will perfect 
the Catawba. 

The Diana Grape is a variety but lately brought 
into general notice. It has its advocates to favor 
among eastern gentlemen, while many at Cincinnati 
are not disposed to favor it. In color of fruit it is like 
the Catawba; the bunches and berries however, are 
smaller, and from specimens I have seen at Boston and 
New York, I am not inclined to favor its general intro- 
duction into this State. It will not ripen earlier than 
the Isabella, and from what I have seen, cannot take 
rank as a table grape With that variety; for wine, from 
reasons above named, it will never pay to plant it. 

The Hamilton Grape, (for such I think is the nam 
of the variety given by Mr. Longworth, and it was in 
his collection exhibited at our State Fair, and also 
through his courtesy that I saw it in his gardens,) in 
color is like the Catawba. In size nearly or quite 
one-fourth larger, bunches long, berries loose, form 
round, ripens with the Catawba. This is the only 
variety, out of some thirty, received by Mr. Longworth, 
from various parts of the State, that gives promise of 
value. 

The Missouri Grape is a variety producing a medi- 
um, or rather small sized black fruit, sweet and agree- 
able to the palate, and from which a good wine is 
made...It is like dwarf fruit trees, adapted to small 
gardens, and may be planted in garden borders every 
four feet, trained to stakes of about the same height, 
when it will produce abundantly, proportionate to its 
extent of wood. 

The Ohio, or Segar Box, is all unsuited to northern 
planting, but is desirable to those in Southern Ohio, 
or yet farther south, who wish to form gtape arbors, 
and at the same time have a good table grape. 

The Catawba, of which so much has been written, 
is yet only partially known, except by pomologists or 
nurserymen. It is a variety that promises in Ohio to 
supercede all others; for while the vine is hardy, it 
ripens its fruit early, and if cultivators would let it 
alone on the vine, it would generally perfect more 
pounds of berries to a plant, than any other variety. 

As a wihe grape, we have the authority of wine 
growers and wine makers of Cincinnati, that it has no 
equal. Asa table grape when perfectly ripened, it is 
second only to a Black Hamburg, and in sections of 
* the State where the soil is adapted to the grape vine, 
no variety will give so general satisfaction. 





A grape was exhibited at the State Fair, I think 
from some person in Indiana, of a color like Catawba, 
rather more reddish, berries smaller, bunches loose, 
and fruit, although lacking in the high aroma of the 
Catawba, yet exceedingly sweet and agreable to the 
taste. Notice of it will probably appear in Transac- 
tions of the Board, from the committee on grapes. 

To grow grapes, and have the fruit attain such char- 
acter as belongs to it, requires a soil in which lime and 
sulphur abound—a soil that while it retains moisture, 
at the same time allows all superfluous water to drain 
off readily. The application of manure from the privy, 
mingled with leaf mould from the woods, will, if the 
soil already contains abundance of lime, give good 
growth and maturity to both vine and fruit. 

The trenching of the soil two feet deep and six feet 
in diameter, to gach vine planted around one’s house, 
or in his garde, where naturally shallow, will pay in 
growth and fruit ere three years have passed, at least 
fifty per cent. over vines planted in the common wav 
and under the direction of the old saying, that “the 
grape will grow anywhere, and produce abundance of 
good fruit.” 

Notes on other varieties in a future number. 

F. R. Exxiorr. 

Near Cleveland, O., Dec. 1850. 
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Managements of Fruit Trees and Orchards. 

Frienp BatenamM—For the benefit of G. D. of 
Knox county, and perhaps others, I will state my ex- 
perience in raising fruit trees. In the fourth month 
of 1847, I grafted in the usual way a few twigs from 
aseedling apple; they generally attained the height 
of two feet that season. On the first of the third 
month, 1848, I planted some of them in the orchard. 
In the third month, 1849,I planted some more. Last 
spring I planted the balance ; this was done in order 
to experiment upon the best age to plant trees. Those 
planted in the spring of 1848, only two feet high, 
bloomed in the spring of 1850, and one of the trees bore 
fruit to perfection, while not a blossom was discovered 
on any tree subsequently planted. Some of the first 
planting perhaps, are twoinches in diameter. I would 
therefore, not wait for trees to grow to a large size in 
the nursery, but plant the first spring after grafting. 
If I had to purchase young trees, I should get them 
as large as possible. 

There is no other preparation necessary for plant- 
ing out trees, except having the ground well plowed 
five or six inches deep. If the land is thin, some rich 
earth from the woods should be applied next to the 
roots when planting. The trees should be planted 
about as deep as they were before taken up ; the earth 
firmly pressed around the roots, and the ground left 
about level. A compost should then be applied to the 
surface around the trees, varying according to the na- 
tural composition of the soil. 

On lime stone soil, one-half bushel of barn yard 
manure, and half peck of ashes to each tree, forming 
a circle of three feet in diameter, will be sufficient for 
the first season. Double that quantity will be neces- 
sary the second year, but the surface over which the 
compost is spread, should be increased accordingly, be- 
cause the extension of the roots is as essential to the 
tree, as the spread of branches, and if the material 
necessary for the formation of extensive roots is af- 
forded, the branches will be forthcoming. 

A sandy soil, of course, would require some lime 
with the mixture for trees, say about two quarts to 
each tree. _— 

It would be best to cultivate a young orchard in 
vines, potatoes, beets or turnips, for two or three years, 
when with this treatment the trees will be strong 
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enough to stand any treatment—provided, the roots 
are furnished occasionally, with nourishment. 

Most orchards decline, simply because they need en- 
riching ; any person may satisfy himself of this fact, 
by applying a few bushels of suitable compost to an 
old declining tree. My practice has usually been, 
while cultivating young orchards, to lay off the rows 
for vegetables, so that each tree might occupy the 
place of one hill, without the necessity of running a 
furrow either way in the row of trees, but depend on 
planting straight from one tree to another, without a 
furrow. 

In regard to the distance trees should be planted 
apart, much depends on the kind of fruit; some re- 
quiring double the space of others ; thirty feet each 
way is barely enough for Pennocks, while twenty is 
amply sufficient for trees of the smallest growth. 

All transplanting of fruit trees, should be done as 
early as the first of the third month, where the climate 
will allow, or before the sap begins to run ; this is the 
season in which trees will bear the most interruption 
without damage, because in the most torpid state. 

The best location for an orchard, is on the highest 
hills, or on the margin of some large water course. 
Trees should be planted as soon as possible after they 
are dug up. The tops should be trimmed to corres- 
pond with the loss of roots the tree has sustained by 
removal. Let no stock whatever, run in your orchard 
until the trees are five or six"inches in diameter. 

Micasan T. Jonnson. 

Short Creek, Harrison county, Ohio, 12th mo, 1850. 

Remarks.—The writer of the foregoing, is a man 
of much practical experience, and his observations de- 
serve the attention of those interested in fruit culture. 
We would, however, vary his practice of top dressing 
newly planted trees in “lime stone soils,” by apply- 
ing a bushel of chip manure, (from an old wood pile,) 
instead of half a bushel of barn yard manure, with or 
without the ashes. His advice also respecting the 
choice of large trees when purchasing, should be taken 
with a little modification.—Eb. 





Rust on Apple Leaves. 





Mr. Batenam: For fear that this noble little county 
(Lawrence) should fail to have her full share of rep- 
resentation in the Cultivator—our best farmers all 
being too industrious to spend a few moments in wri- 
ting for agricultural papers— you will excuse me for 
suumitting a few interrogatories: 

Rust on APPLE TREE LEAVES.—I observed, early in 
May, 1849, that several varieties of apples in my old 
orchard presented the appearance of bad health; the 
leaves when quite small began to turn brown and 
shrivel very much as though they had been scorched 
by fire. On examination I found they were affected 
with rust—the entire surface of many being quite 
covered, others partially covered or speckled, the rust 
striking quite through the leaf and killing just so much 
of it perfectly dead, as presented the slightest appear- 
ance of rust on the surface. 

The natural consequence of this destruction of foli- 
age, was a perfect stagnation of sap; the branches 
ceased to grow, and the fruit remained statu quo for 
months, until the terminal buds of the leading branches 
made a forced effort, and pushed forth a tuft of new 
leaves. By this time all of the first set of leaves (ex- 
cept a few fragments) were off. As the young leaves 
on the terminal branches made their appearance, and 
an occasional water sprout from the trunk or large 
branches, the fruit took a second Rambos 
got to be a large as Siberian Crabs, and Rome Beau- 
ties as large as small Romanites, &c. 

I supposed that it was the effects of the severe frost 
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which occurred about the time the apples were in bloom 
and the young leaves just beginning to develope them- 
selves. There was one thing however for which I 
could not account — where several sorts were growing 
on one tree, one would be completely destitute of foli- 
age, and others remain fresh and healthy. 

This year the same sorts have been affected in the 
same manner, and to a , oye extent. One Rambo, 
after making a faint effort to leaf out, died entirely; 
two others were only saved by having a branch or two 
each, grafted with other sorts, which remained quite 
free from rust and grew rapidly all summer, furnishing 
a small but healthy supply of foliage to elaborate sap 
from the stem and roots of the tree. The fruit now, 
(Nov. 7th) on the Rambo is the size of cherries, while 
a branch each, of Cathead and Jamison, produced fruit 
as large and fine as ever on the same tree. The rust 
has struck some half dozen sorts in my old orchard 
among which, however, several young trees suffered 
quite as bad as any of the old ones; but not the slight- 
est appearance of the disease in my four other orchards 
which contain near one thousand trees, and embrace 
some three hundred sorts, among which are the same 
sorts as those affected in the old orchard. 

Now sir, can you, or oe of your numerous readers 
or correspondents assign the true cause of, and give a 
preventive for the disease? If so, I will be much obli- 
ged for the favor. 

Yours truly, H. N. Grtuett. 

Quakerbottom, Lawrence, co., Ohio. 


The Cooper Apple. 








As the character of this apple has of late been as- 
sailed, it behooves its friends to defend, or at least 
correct mistaken ideas respecting it. As soil and sit- 
uation are known to have an effect, it may be that 
in some sections this apple is less valuable than along 
the Muskingum; but here it does well in all situations, 
so far as I have observed, both on high and low ground 
though best on our ridges. I do not know of one or- 
chard having a bearing Cooper apple tree,in it, but 
what that tree is particnlarly esteemed by its owner. 

And why are the Coopers esteemed?! Is it because 
we have not good apples of other kinds here? Any 
of our distant friends that may think so, are invited to 
come and see. We have at least a hundred kinds, 
ripening from early till late, and yet we think the 
Coopers too valuable to be slighted in any fall com- 
pany of apples; not that we consider them the best 
apple that ever was, but we do count them sufficiently 
valuable to be worthy of a place in every collection of 
20 trees or upwards. 

I was pleased to see this subject taken up and the 
character of the Cooper apple advocated by a female 
of this county, in the ladies’ department of the Culti- 
vator; and who has a better right to advocate the 
quality of apples? We must acknowledge as far as 
the culinary properties are concerned their opportuni- 
ty of judging is superior to ours. So then we are not 
willing to give up the Coopers while they contizue to 
grow so large, fair and good as they do at present in 
Morgan Co. Z. Hampton. 

organ Co., O., 12th mo. 1850. 

Larce Hoes.—Mr. Luke Wilcox, of this township, 
a few days ago, killed a hog upon which no extra care 
or aetieg had been bestowed, which weighed 510 

ounds. ' 
¥ Mr. Wm. Worden also killed a shoat the other day, 
only nine months old, which weighed rising 300 Ibs.— 
Granville (O.) Intelligencer. 





(¢7- Shading the bodies of cherry trees from the sun 
in winter, is said to prevent the bursting of the berk. 
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LADIES’ DEPARTMENT. 


CONDUCTED BY MR8: JOSEPHINE C. BATEHAM. 





To Readers and Correspondents. 


. 





“A happy new year” to all our dear kind readers ! 
Not a mere “compliment of the season,” but an ex- 
pression of genuine feeling —of earnest desire and 
hope that the present may be to each of you a happy 
new year. Happy in the consciousness of duty per- 
formed, good done to others, progress made in the cul- 
tivation of your own mind, and in whatsoever things 
are pure, just, lovely and of good report, and in the 
possession of health and physical comforts, of ardent 
and true friends, an earnest and hopeful heart, a clear 
conscience and the smiles of an approving God. Such 
a happy new year it is the privilege of all to enjoy, | 
and such an one may we each resolve shall be our por- 
tion. 

For ourself, we enter cheerfully and hopefully upon 
this year’s duties and privileges, seeking to discharge 
the obligations imposed upon us by our connection with 
the Cultivator, with energy and fidelity, and with profit | 
both to ourself and readers; relying much upon the. 
able correspondents who have heretofore given such 
efficient aid to our department, and who we trust will 
continue their favors for the present volume, and doubt- 
ing not but we shall all prove mutual assistants in the 
path of truth and progress. 

We thank our correspondents for their untiring ef- 
forts. Communications greet us almost daily, and al- 
though some are. deemed not quite worthy of publica- 
tion, others are valuable, and will appear as fast as our 
limited space will permit. One or two articles are 
declined.because of their length and tediousness of 
detail. We hope all will condense their thoughts as 
much as possible. 

Our good friend Mrs. Gage, accompanied by her son 
and daughter, has been spending a week or two in our | 
city, seeing the sights, and participating in the festiv- | 
ties of the holidays at the Capitol. Although not in| 
good health, she has been as usual, constantly active, 











; Education <== State Teacher’s Association. ; 


The subject of education, and especially of common 
school education, is one of such great and general im- 
portance, and so intimately connected with the ad- 
vancement of the farming population, that no apology 
can be required for occasionally presenting the subject 
in this paper. 

Having but recently left the ranks of the teachers, 
and being earnestly desirous of the advancement and 
prosperity of the cause of education in our midst, we 
have been particularly interested the past week in at- 
tending the third annual meeting of the State Teach- 
er’s Association, which was held in this city on the 25th 
and 26th of December. 


A large delegation of teachers were present, repre- 
senting nearly all the counties of our State; and as a 
proof of the rapidly growing interest in the matter 
we will mention that while last year but two female 
delegates were present at the annual meeting, this year 
between thirty and forty, many of them from the most 
distant portions of the State, participated in the exer- 
cises. At the opening of the session, the President, 
Samuel Galloway, Esq., delivered an able and valua- 
ble address, and the meeting was throughout a spirited 
and we trust a useful on d so far as we know, the 
teachers,—comprising h of the best talent of the 
State,—were uniformly gratified at the result of the 
meeting, and if possible, more deeply impressed with 
the value of such an organization than they had here- 
tofore been. 

The principal subject agitated, was——The best 
means of securing an efficient supervision of our com- 
mon schools. At the annual meeting in December 
1849, a memorial was prepared, praying for legislative 
action upon the subject; representing 

1. That the great deficiency in the educational 
system of the State is the Want of an efficient general 
supervision of the administration of the existing 
school system. 

2. That the objects which should be accomplished 
by such a supervision, in addition to the publication of 
an annual report, embodying such facts and statistics 
as the superintendent now reports, are, first, the publi- 
cation of a State educational paper, which should 
reach every teacher and every school district in the 
State; second, the holding of a teachers’ institute for 
at least one week in every county; third, the delive 





mingling in private circles with our citizens, and inter- 
ested in every thing that occurred, from the Teacher’s 


| 


of popular lectures on the subject of edueation in all 
the county seats, and as many as possible of the lar- 
ger towns and villages; fourth, the examination of 








Convention, at which she was present as a delegate, 
manifesting much interest in its prooeedings, to the 
concert of the blind, and ball of the lunatics. 


‘teachers by some uniform and efficient mode, which 
‘shall secure a higher order of qualifications and incite 
|them to greater efforts for personal and professional 





The machinery poetry from her pen, in this paper, | 
must have been suggested, we think, by her visits a | 
few months sinee, to the founderies, machine shops and 
manufactories at Cincinnati. 





Miss Coates has, we learn, recently « completed 
courses of her valuable lectures on Physiology, at 
Chillicothe and Portsmouth, with entire success, and 
greatly to the satisfaction of her hearers. ‘She is now 
in Marietta, and from there will visit Mt. Pleasant, 
Wheeling, Steubenville, and Pittsburg. The ladies 
of these places will find it for their advantage to im- 
prove the opportunity thus afforded them, ‘ofpgaining 
much valuable instruction upon this vitally important 
subject. on which she is so well qualified to speak. 





improvement; and fifth, the, visitation of as many 
towns as possible for the purpose of collecting facts 
and statistics in regard to the present condition of the 
schools and the working of the school system. 

3. That, in order to secure such a supervision, it is 
believed that a board, consisting of one State and four 
District Superintendents is needed. 

In accordance with these representations, the Leg- 
islature passed an act providing for such supervision 
in the way desired, and with the provision that no ex- 
pense shall thereby accrue to the State. 

This act was passed without discussion at. the close 
of the last day of the session, and no Superintendents 
being appointed, the matter necessarily remained as it 
was before; agd the teachers seeing no prospect of 


plegislative action which should meet their wants, 


again took the subject into consideration at their semi- 
annual meeting held in June last, at Springfield, 


e “ 








1851. 

and again this winter, and after an animated and ex- 
citing discussion, by a small majority (as the vote was 
taken by ballot, though large as taken by county rep- 
resentation) passed a series of resolutions comprising 
all the essential points of the memorial and in addi- 
tion earnestly praying the Legislature that no one 
be appointed to the office of Superintendent who has 


not shown himself to be an ardent and zealous teach- 
er 


These resolutions provide that the Superintendents 
shall each hold office five years, one passing out each 
year, and the one “4 in office to be always State 
Superintendent and Editor of the State Educational 
paper. The support of these offices and of the paper 
to he provided for by an annual tax of one dollar up- 
on each of the teachers. 

It seems unfortunate that there could have been no 
more unanimity of action upon these resolutions, but 
we must remember that all were agreed in desiring 
an efficient supervision, while those who objected to 
the resolution thought that by a little delay, a better 
system could be obtained. They objected to the rota- 
tion of office, thought the number of Superintendents 
provided, an altogether inadequate supply for an entire 
State, and deemed it unjust that the burden of sup- 
porting the system should fall upon the teachers rath- 
er than upon the State. 

Entire good feeling reigned 
sion, and the resolutions as 
the Legislature with the ho 
ced speedily to appoint the intendents, and we 
will ne that party politics will not be suffered so to 
influence their appointment as to deprive us of such 
as are every way competent for the task. 

The semi-annual meeting of the Association is av- 
pointed to be held in Cleveland. 
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Woman’s Sphere--What Mrs. Jone’s said about it. 
BY FRANCIS D. GAGE. 





“If any members of our sisterhood, should think that Mrs. 
Gage’s communication more properly belongs elsewhere, than 
in our department, we would remind them that she is only put- 
ting in practice her doctrine of ‘Woman’s Rights.’ ™—Outo 
Cutivator, Dec. Ist. 

“Here is something s enough,” said Mrs. 
Jones, “I should like to know what talking about 
Cooper apples has to do with Women’s Rights? I 
suppose if the Pomological Congress was to decide 
that the women should eat rock dunders and call them 
soft and mealy, or vinegar crabs without scowling, and 
assert they were sweet and rich in flavor, we should be 
bound to do and believe so without a murmur. If ap- 
ples do not belong to the housewife, what does? 
There are as many women to eat and enjoy them in 
these goodly States as there are men, and all the ba- 
king, boiling, stewing, roasting, preserving, &c., le- 
gitimately belong to us. Then why may not a wo- 
man write about them? But admitting that apples are 
only raised to sell—raised for men only, to eat and 
handle, should not woman still be interested? I 
would not give six Prolific Beauties for a wife or 
daughter who was not interested heart and soul in her 
husband or father’s business. And she who sits down 
contentedly at all times folding her hands with “Hus- 
band knows all about it,” without even taking the 
trouble to give one earnest look or deeply interested 
thought to the out of door matters from which she re- 
ceives all her in door comfort and happiness, may be 
a. help-mate, but she is not the help-meet that God in his 
infinite wisdom designed a wife should be. Nothing 
of real interest to the husband should be a matter of 
indifference to the wife, nor should the interests of 
the wife be a matter of indifference to the husband. 

There is a great deal said just now about Woman’s 
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Sphere, Woman’s Department, &c. Now girls, I will 
tell you the plain truth. If I ever had a sphere—a 
sphere peculiar to woman—fashioned after the models 
of the present age, I must shave lost it all a great ma- 
ny years ago. The first fragment that slipped out ot 
my fingers was when I was about seven or eight years 
old, when my good father set me in the side Saddle on 
old blind Dick, one bright April morning and bade me 
guide the old fellow straight through a half mile corn- 
field, while Bob held the plow. Oh, it was a glorious 
day, the sky never was more clearly blue nor the 
clouds more snowy white, and the fresh fragrance la- 
den breezes of spring never bore them along in more 
beautiful or varied forms—ever and anon shaking) 
down clear crystal drops upon my blue calico sug-bon- 
net and home spun dress. I cared not for the April 
sprinkle, not 1. The apple orchard was in full bloom 
and the sugar grove donning its fresh green, the wild 
violets, buttercups, wake-robins and blue-bells were 
singing an anthem in the fence corners and among 
the green grass. We let old Dick crop the latter and 
rest his weary limbs, while I slipped down from my 
saddle and gathered my high apron full of the former 
and Bob set down upon the edge of the furrow and 
whistled back an echo to the bob-white on the top of 
the post and rail fence, or the lark that was surveying 
the meadow for her next summer’s home. The rob- 
ins, blue jays and cat birds, were holding a stockhol- 
ders meeting in the orchard and the black birds busy 
as bees, picking the worms out of the new made fur- 
row. 

Oh it was so glorious and exciting, to ride before the 
plow, out in the open fields, and my heart drank in so 
much joy and gladness and my veins took in so much 
strength and health that it’s no wonder that I forgot 
to watch myself, and let slip a large section of my 
sphere, and it was plowed under. I lost another sec- 
tion going to mill when there was no boy on. the 
premises to go, and I never felt proudex, notwithstand- 






ing my loss, than when my father patted my sun . 
locks and told me I “was really good for some “ 


Another fragment disappeared when I learned to call” 
up and saddle or harness the carriage horse, ~wwhen 
mother or sister needed him, and the men folks were 
all at work: another when I saw a mischievous, 
vicious horse about to kick and trample to death a fa- 
vorite nephew of five years old,—I forgot to faint, for- 
got to scream, or even to hallo for help, when knew 


there was ho help to be had,—and rushed ont réeso- 


lutely and saved the dear child’s life. 


At another time when the thermometer stood belown) 


zero—when the brothers were all away and the.chore 
man was sick, and father taken suddenly down = 
acute rheumatism, I took the axe and chopped a 
hole through ice a foot thick and gave water to 40 or 
50 head of cattle and horses. Then about the last 
bit of that. sphere, so boasted and so prized slipped 
under the ice and was gone forever: *twas a sad loss, 
but it was let it go or let the stock choke to death— 
and I chose to let it go. Yes, it was all gone, not a 
bit of a sphere had I left, so I resolved to make one 
to suit myself—one that would allow me to answer to 
the calls of necessity or the demands of duty, without 
fear or hesitancy—a sphere made all of usefulness, 
cemented together with kindness, love and sympathy, 
and so solid and strong that no change of circumstan- 
ces no bond of conventionalism could either break or 
control it. Then instead of shrinking myself within 
it I took my station out-side, to travel whenever I 
pleased in its pleasant paths; and let me tell you I 
have found my home sphere,—just the thing for a wife 
and mother—and on its wide spread, elevated, beauti- 
ful and harmonious surface I have built platform 
of Woman’s Rights, and on that platform Tintend to 





stand fearless and free while I can stand at all. The 
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platform of usefulness, and I shall advocate with ear- 
“nestness the doctrine, that all the énergies that God 
gave to woman should be used to the very best advan- 
tage for herself, for herféimily andsfor society.” 
Here Mrs. Jones rolled up her knitting and went 
out and mixed up a jar of buckwheat cakes for break- 
fast. F. D. Gace. 
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WRITTEN FOR THE OHIO CULTIVATOR. 
THE SOUNDS OF INDUSTRY. 
BY FRANCES D. GAGE. 


I love the banging hammer, 
The whirring of the plane, 
The crashing of the busy saw, 
The creaking of the crane, 
The ringing of the anvil, 
The grating of the drill, 
The clattering of the turning-lathe, 
The whirling of the mill, 
The buzzing of the spindle, 
The rattling of the loom, 
The puffing of the engine, 
And the fan’s continuous boom — 
The clipping of the tajlor’s shears, 
The driving of the awl} — 
The sounds of susy Lazor, 
I love, I love them all. 


{ love the plowman’s whistie, 

The reapers’ cheerful song, 
The drover’s oft.repeated shout, 

As he spurs his stock along ; 
The bustle of the market man, 

As he hies him to the town; 
The halloo, from the tree top 

As the ripened fruit comes down. 
The busy sound of threshers 

As they clean the ripened grain, 
And the huskers’ joke-and mirth and glee 

"Neath the moonlight on the plain, 
The kind voiceof the dairyman, 

The shepherd’s gentle call — 
Thameiesnds of active industry, 

I , L love them all; 

a 


For they tell my longi spirit 
Of the earnestness of life " 
»How much ofall its hiappindea, m 
Comes out of toil and strife. - 
ot that toil and strife that fainteth, 
And murmureth the way,— 
Not the toil and strife that groaneth 
Beneath a tyrant’s sway : 
» But the toil and strife that springeth 
From a free and willing heart, 
A strife which ever bringeth 
To the Stfiver all his part. 


Oh! there is a good in labor, 

If we labor but aright, ’ 
That gives vigor to the day time 
And a sweeter sleep at night. 

A good that bringeth pleasure, 
Even to the toiling hours — 
For duty cheers the spirit 
As the dew revives the flowers. 


Oh! say not that Jehovah! 
Bade us labor as a doom, 
No, it is his richest wren 
And will-scatter half jife’s gloom. 
Then let us still be doing 
Whate’er we find to do— 
With an earnest willing spirit 
And a strong hafd rree and TRus. 


How to make good Corn Bread without Yeast. 





Dear Eprrress:—The season for baking Corn 
bread has arrived, and I wish to tell my sisters how 
they can make a superior article with very little 
trouble. 

Boil three quarts of water, and thicken to the con- 
sisteficy of thin batter, then remove from the fire, add 
three guorts cold water and salt it, next add meal till 
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it is quite thick and let it stand several hours in a 
warm place to rise. When light, stir in three 

of flour and pour it into buttered pans and bake in a 
stove oven for two hours. 

It is better and sweeter thus than when raised with 
yeast. Louisa A. PHILuips. 

Hancock Co., O. 

On Making Butter. 

Ep. O+ Curt:—Having just perused a long article 
in the Cultivator of July 1st, 1850, headed “Experi- 
ments in Butter making,” and thinking it would give 
some of your readers a wrong impression about wash- 
ing butter to cleanse it, I would state that experience 
teaches that the less water I put into cream or butter 
the better. I churn cream with as little milk in it as 
possible. I prefer having it sour, although I never 
put it by the fire for that purpose in winter. If I 
churn sweet cream, I always avoid getting it too 
warm, as it lessens both quantity and quality of the 
butter. As soon as it is churned enough I take it out 
of the milk, work as much of the ‘buttermilk out as I 
conveniently can, then salt and set it in a cool place 
24 hours, work it again well to separate it from the 
brine, and it is fit for the table. Butter managed in. 


this way is better and will keep one-third longer with- 
any washed butter I ever saw. 
L 


out Frm. rancid 
Morgan Co., O. 


Sream on Piawx’ Roaps.—It is said that Captain 
Erickson is engaged in prodneing a steam carriagé“fo 
use upon plank roails, by which immense bodies may 
be transported, at agood speed with small come Fif- 
teen years ago, many attempts were made in England 
to produce a steam carriage, suitable to use upon cém- 
mon roads, but no —— resulted profitably. 
Either the expense of the power, or the softness of 
the roads, prevented the practical introduction of the 
machines, though many successful steam journies were 
performed. There seems to be no geod re es 


steam power cannot be successfully uae on our 
roads, and we have no dout it seon will be.— Buffalo 


Courier. 





A pig fifteen months old, belonging to our towns- 
man, Mr. John Farrer, was slaughtered the present 
week, yielding its owner 576 pounds of pork. A 
porkly pig, truly—Hudson Observer. ‘ 





THE MARKETS. 
Ouro Cuttivator Orrics, January 1, 1851. 


Business is as active as usual for the season, at Cincinnati, 
and on the rail roads and the“tiver. Prices of most kinds ot 
farm produce have been quite steady for a month or two. We 
notice a little advance in flour and Faye at Cincinnati, also in 
Clover Seed. Hogs and beef cattle continue to bring good 
prices. ‘ 

Cincinnati, Dec. 31.—Flour ¢3,75@3,80; Wheat 75; Corn 
40; Oats 40; Bariey and Rye 65@68. Flax Seed 81,60; Clover 
Seed $4,75@5. Potatoes 50@62i per bu. Apples -1@1,50 
per bbl. Dried do, 75 per bu.—Peaches $1,25. Pork, Mess 
$10,75@11 per bbl. Lard 7 cts. per lb. Butter for packers ) 
@10 cents—rolls for retail, 12i@15. Eggs 15@18:per dozen. 
Cheese firm at 64@7 cts. for shipment. Hogs continue to 
bring. @4,10@4,20 to $4,25. Beef cattle $4,25@4,50 per 100 Ibs. 

New Yorn, Dec 31, (by telegraph,) Flour Genesee and Ohio 

5@5,121.. Wheat $1,10@1,15 Corn 65@67; Oats 45@47. 
ork, old, $12@12,50. Cheese dull. 

Av Convumsus and other central tows, Flour retails at $3,62 
@3,75. Wheat brings 60@62 cts. Corn 25@28. Oats 38240. 
Clover Seed $3,50a4. Hogs $3.50a3,75 per 100 Ibs, 





Advertisements suited to the character of this paper, wil. 
be inserted at the rate of $1 for twelve lines or less, longer ad- 
yertisements six cents per line the first time, and three cents 
each subesequent time—but none wil! be inserted more than 
four times, except in special cases. 





